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done, we were told, when the French first took possession of 
the barrack ; but our guides informed us that there was a 
similar arch in another direction along this course of 
prisons, which had not been bricked up, because it was 
found to be nearly closed up with the rubbish which had 
been thrown there in the first violent ransacking of the 
Palace by the insurgent Roman people. We were led to 
this other arch, and found it as it had been described. The 
rubbish filled the whole space of the arch, except about 
three feet at the top. We crept up the rubbish, and made 
our way through the opening, dropping down a rather 
steeper descent on the oiher side. 

We found several more prisons similar to those we had 
seen in passing from the hall of torture ; and after having 
satisfied ourselves with this sight, we were about to return, 
when the foldiers told us that we had yet to descend to 
other prisons ; and they led us to ihe top of a flight of steps, 
narrower than those which had brought us from the quad- 
rangle, and leading us to a second underground course of 
dungeons. At the bottom of tbis second flight of steps 
we came into a square place with a well in the centre of it, 
surrounded by a low wall ; on holding our candles over 
this wall, the light was reflected by water at a consider- 
able depth, and we threw something in to ascertain that it 
was water. This must have been the well to supply the 
prisoners with water. From this square place we went 
through a range of prisons much smaller than those above. 
It was difficult to imagine how human beings could have 
lived in such places of confinement, so far removed 1'rcm 
wholesome air, and entirely in darkness, unless when arti- 
ficial light was occasionally used. 

The description of these dungeons can give no notion 
of the feelings with which we passed through them, and 
the increasing sense of horror began to have a sensible 
effect upon us. This had not, however, prepared us for the 
call which the guiding soldier in advance loudly made to 
us "Desccndez, messieurs, encore!'' — " Come down still 
lower, gentlemen :'' and tie found ourselves at the top of a 
flight of steps, descending to a third underground course of 
dungeons. The soldiers went down, and I began to des- 
cend, but my friend protested against a further exploring 
into these unhealthy graves during the proverbially un- 
healthy season of August in Rome. I looked down and 
saw the bottom of the flight of steps, and feeling really 
sickened, I turned, and we found our way once more to 
the surface; not, however, without encountering more 
difficulty in the ascent of the rubbish from the inner side 
than we had experienced in coming from the outer. 

On arriving once more in the light of day and the air 
of heaven, as the soldiers were extinguishing our lights, 
I could not refrain from bursting forth in earnest ex- 
pression of the feelings produced by what we had seen ; 
put when I talked of these as horrors, one of the soldiers 
said — " Horrors, sir! you have not seen the worst." "Are 
there any worse places to be seen ?" said I. "Come and 
judge for yourself," said the soldier. He led us across the 
quadrangle; we followed him through part of the entrance 
into the guard-room, where several soldiers were lying 
about ; from thence we passed into a passage, at the end 
of which we came into a good sized light room, paved 
with flag stones, except on one side, where there was a 
large wooden trap-duor level with the floor. The room 
appeared at that time to be used to received lumber. I 
naturally walked up to the trap-door, but one of the sol- 
diers said, "No, here is the place, sir," and pointed out, 
on the other side of the room, one of the flag stones about 
two feet by eighteen inches in size, having in the centre 
a large iron ring. He attempted to lift this stone, but 
found it too heavy. Another of the soldiers had gone 
into the guard-room to re-light our candles, and return- 
ing, he assisted his comrade, and the stone was raised 
and laid flat over. It was a thick heavy stone Devilled 
to cover the opening which was then presented to our 
view. This was a deep shaft of the same dimensions as 
the stone which had covered it, having on one side a 
perpendicular ladder of steps fastened against the wall 
all the way down. One of the soldiers took his candle 
and began to descend this shaft: when more than half of 
his body was in the shaft he said, "You will follow, gentle- 
men?" I asked, "Have you ever been down before?" 
" Yes, three times." "And what is found at the bottom?" 
He answered — " There are two passages, one going this 
way, and the other that ; they are a littL- broader than 
this, and in those passages are the doors of the little dun- 
geons— les petits cachots." 

We shuddered, but felt no inclination to descend 
through a shaft, which, to a full grown man, was much 
the same as the descent of a chimney is by a sweeper's 
boy. We were satisfied, therefore, with the soldier's ac- 
count, and asked what there was under the wooden trap- 
door. This was more easily raised, and with our lighted 
candles we descended a considerable flight of steps. 
These led us to a number of dungeons which we could 
not but feel to justify the soldier who had said they were 
worse than the former range of prisons. We went into 
several that were of stone and domed, with a square hole 
at the centre of the dome, which might be used as the 
mode of giving food and water to the prisoners within. 
This range of prisons did not appear to have been so 
completely ransacked as those on the other side, as was 
shown by an article of prison furniture left, all indicating 
that these were, indeed, contrived as prison houses 
for human beings. From the time we had entered this 



part of the prisons we had been distressed by very offen- 
sive smells and unpleasant respiration, the cause of which 
was soon discovered when one of the soldiers removed a 
Lose stone from off a horrible drain in the passage way, 
showing at once the principal cause of that unhealthiness 
which had driven the greater number of the soldiers 

away* 

We hastened from this dreadful spot, and made our 
way up to the stone apartment, and thence through the 
guard -room into the quadrangle. Here I could no longer 
refrain from giving vent to the deep feelings excited by 
the evidence thus afforded of the unspeakable cruelty of 
the court of the Inquisition — "the Holy Office'' forsooth ! 

the regularly appointed court for searching out and 

punishing those v. ho oppose the doctrine or authority of 
the Church of Rome— the legitimate and authorized 
administrator of the law of the Pope for extirpating 
Roman Protestants. Was ever audacity equal to that 
by which Dr. Cullen, the Pope's legate in Ireland— him- 
self brought up at Rome, and sent to Ireland to carry out 
there the canon law of Rome, so far as he has power — 
could venture publicly to utter the sentence which I have 
quoted at the beginning of this letter— '• Look at all 
Catholic countries ; you will see no penal laws against 
Protestants there" ! ! ! 

Having had this rare opportunity of seeing with my 
own eyes the dungeons of the pa'.aee of the Inquisition at 
Itome, I feel it to be a duty to communicate to others 
what I have seen ; and as I am aware that horrors which 
are scarcely credible require to be clearly authenticated, 
I feel it right not to give this statement anonymously, 
but to subscribe myself, 

Your faithful servant, 

Alex. R. C. Dallas. 
Wonston Rectory, 

Micheldever Station, Hants. 
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It is now six years since, in the very opening 
number of our then infant periodical, we ventured 
to express our convictions that a convulsive 
movement of religious opinion was in progress, 
such as these countries have not witnessed for 
three hundred years, and that we might as well 
attempt to stop the tide when it is sweeping 
across the broad Atlantic, and dashing against 
our shores, as to check the agitation of religious 
opinion going on around us. 

We further expressed our conviction that it 
would be wrong for us to dissuade men from 
earnest religious inquiry or discussion, even were 
it in our power, provided only that such inquiry 
were conducted in a spirit of fairness and can- 
dour, free from everything savouring of bitter- 
ness or angry feeling, and in a kindly spirit of 
mutual regard. 

We have now before us two remarkable docu- 
ments, each proceeding from the highest autho- 
rity, confirmatory of our views ; the one an 
address of no less a personage than her most 
gracious Majesty's representative in Ireland, his 
Kxeellency the Earl of Carlisle ; the other the 
published reply of a distinguished prelate of 
the Established Church, the Lord Bishop of 
Ossory, Leighlin, and Ferns, to an address re- 
cently presented to him by certain inhabitants of 
the city of Kilkenny, the substance of which we 
present to our readers in another column. 

His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, in the 
course of his speech at the inaugural banquet of 
the new Lord Mayor, at the Mansion House, 



Dublin, on the 4th inst., is reported to have 
thus expressed himself: — 

" There is one lesson I feel a very strong wish to incul- 
cate, and I need not go farther for illustration and example 
than the members of the distinguished corporation which 
it is now my privilege to address. It is, indeed, a matter of 
happy nototiety with what signal success the evil genius of 
religions discord has been kept aloof from all questions 
bearing upon the succession of the chief magistrates, 
(hear, hear), and I believe I may add from the civic coun- 
cil chamber generally. Would that this feeling and habit," 
so happy and honourable to the city, could be safely en- 
grafted on the country at largo (hear, and cheers ) . I 
know it would very ill indeed become mo on such an occa- 
sion as this to assume the office or the tone of a lecturer, 
if the reflections I permit myself to make did not apply 
equally to all sides and parties. Indeed, I cannot but be 
aware that the conduct of the government — myself, my 
own conduct — is tolerably sure of encountering censure, 
now from one side, and now from the other. But, with 
whatever risk of the imputation of presumption and self- 
sufficiency, I cannot yet dissemble my strong conviction 
that, amidst many and striking instances of progress and 
improvement in Ireland, there is still, I fear, a great and, 
in some respects, it may be said almost an increasing 
drawback of alienation and animosity founded on differ- 
ences of religious creed and worship. The imperial 
government of France, indeed, has lately issued a com- 
mand to the press to abstain entirely from topics of 
religious controversy. You will not suspect me of any 
wish to enforce such a proposition here (loud cheers). If 
would indeed be ca-ier to roll back the Liffey to its source, 
or to submerge the hill of Howth in mid channel (laughter 
and cheers). Still, right pleasant would it be if the prac- 
tice of mutual forbearance, respect, and tenderness could 
spring up, not in consequence of the decrees of absolute 
power, but under the constraining influence of Christian 
tenderness and love (hear, hear)." 

It would, of course, have been unbefitting the 
occasion and the position of the distinguished 
speaker to have pointed out the true source from 
which this increasing alienation and animosity 
have proceeded; but, we think, had it been 
otherwise his Excellency need not have gone 
farther back than the proceedings of the annual 
meeting of the Roman Catholic Young Men's 
Society, held but two days before — at which the 
papal legate, the Most Rev. Dr. Cullen pre- 
sided and took a leading part — for some striking 
instances of the manner in which the feelings of 
alienation and animosity, political and religious, 
are still kept alive and inflamed by orators 
whose whole sympathies seem to be with Roman 
Catholic countries abroad, and who openly avow 
that they consider England and English con- 
nection as the greatest stumbling-block in the 
way of Ireland's advancement and true civiliza- 
tion ! ! 

" I have often lamented," says Mr. J. O'Hagan (R. C. 
barrister, who is stated to have resumed his seat amid loud 
and continued cheering), "and it is a thing deeply to 
lament, that the long persecution which we suffered, and 
our position, with England standing tike a wall between ut 
and the continent of Europe : in this way we have been 
shut out from the action of the civilization of our brethren 
abroad— a. civilization incomparably more natural, more 
genial, and more human than that which circumstances have 
forced us to adopt (cheers). But we may say that the same 
causes, our persecution and our isolation, have prevented 
those evil principles from taking root amongst us, which, 
when they once settle in a nation, become almost endemic, 
like a plague spreading mischief on every side. For the 
last seven years there has been upon the face of Europe 
waged the most important warfare that has existed since 
the beginning of the world— a most awful war of princi- 
ples. In that war there is upon the one hand — what shall 
I say 1 or by what name shall I designate— no name but 
this, the ancient and inveterate vices of human nature 
exalted into principles, and clothed with specious and 
utterly false names. Upon the other side are the princi- 
ples of religion, of social order, of all true liberty, and of 
the true rights of man, all embodied and asserted in the 
Catholic Church. In that open war there is, perhaps, a 
momentary lull. But it will again break out, and from 
time to time some gleams of infernal lightning, such as 
that which shot from beneath the earth in Paris the 
other day. demonstrating how active still, how malig- 
nant, and how terrible are those subterranean fires. 
Gentlemen, in that contest there is one dreadful symp- 
tom, and it is this, that I believe there never uefore ex- 
isted in the world such a calling of evil good and good 
evil as there has been in that warfare. Take up any of 
the journals which come to us from the other side of the 
channel, of any party, of any sect, and you find them with- 
out the slightest exception casting their sympathy and their 
advocacy with all that is evil, with all moral and social licen- 
tiousness abroad, and you find them always iuveterately 
hostile to the Catholic Chnrch, no matter how clearly or 
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BwrpJainljright and troth msvl>eonh«H(.<V(iiv«w). It 
U against this that we are to raise, it is against this that 
VMM to neariah an intrepid public opinion, which knows 
itself and will assert itself. We moat neurish amongst 
as a pwkfiw opinion which will not be afraid to stand up 
•ad «ay it defies and jaayjaaa progress, if progress I* 
another name for plunder— which will not be afraid to 
say it iathe enemy of what is called liberty, when it sees 
that in fact aad troth liberty is hut another name for 
4be most dr giwdtag tyranny and knavery (cheers) — which 
will not be afraid to eay, that it U the enemy of enlighten- 
Mast, when it seas that in fact and truth what they enll «n- 
UghteunweH, is nothing bat a den aJ of God on the one 
Bond, and a worship of the most degrading appetites' of 
■ease open the other. These thing* rest upon as in a great 
xanaaare. We cannot separate ourselves iron oar breth- 
sen abroad, and we are linked to a power which, for 
Sjoed or for evil, has got an awful predominance in the 
World. We most take oar position as Catholics dearly 
and strong) v, and for promoting the giowth of such a 
pablic opinion this society is a most admirable instru- 
meat" (cheers). 

We do not believe that since the day* of the 
late repeal agitation, sentiments better calculated 
to foster alienation and animosity were ever 
uttered in an Irish assembly ; and when we re- 
collect that they were addressed to so irrfram- 
mable and excitable a body as a meeting of the 
" Catholic Young Men's Society," and in the 
presence and under the sanction of the most dis- 
tinguished Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, and some 
of the most eminent members of the Roman Ca- 
tholic bar, who also took a prominent part 
in the proceedings, we cannot but think that 
the ''increasing animosity and alienation,'' 
which the Earl of Carlisle so feelingly la- 
anents, is traced home to its true source — the 
policy of those whose interest it is to perpetuate 
the war of races, and prevent the practice of that 
Mutual forbearance, respect, and tenderness 
which would otherwise spring up underneath 
what his Excellency happily describes as the 
* constraining influence of Cnristian tenderness 
«Bd fore." 

So far, however,' was the spirit of Mr. 
O'Hagan's animosity to England from being 
disapproved of by the prelate who presided 
On the occasion, that Dr. Cullen himself, in 
opening the meeting, not only did his best to 
louse his auditory against what he calls prose- 
lytising schools, which (adopting the lowest 
cant phrase of the enemies of Protestantism) 
lie elegantly denominates "souper" schools, and 
their religion "souperism;"* but, harping back 
-upon the errors of a past century, did his utmost 
to rekindle and fan into flame the memory of the 
well-nigh forgotten penal laws of the seventeenth 
century, adding, with a degree of boldness which 
must have startled even an auditory prepared to 
accept anything from his lips, that there had 
sever been penal laws against Protestant* iuauy 
[Roman] Catholic country 11 

** It is true," said I>r. Cunen, "that in Ireland, Eng- 
land, and Scotland the Catholic Church bad not been 
able of late to take such a lead in learning : but the 
reason of that was clear, and known to all. The Catho- 
Bc Church was crushed to the earth by penal laws (ap- 
plause.}. If a father was anxious for the education of his 
child, and sent him to a Catholic school beyond the seas, 
he suffered the confiscation of his property. How could 
learning flourish among Catholics under such unfavour- 
able circumstances V 

Now, it does so happen that the act against 
ferei'n education was wholly repealed so far back 
as 171)2, no less than 6fi years ago, so that in all 
probability there was not a single individual pre- 

« i .i ■ . 

* ThS what* peases' ll as tOBows— " I miM say as lasts , la praise 
at the mon.1 euua of eclioot', titter in a Merer? or RlfeM» ponl ef 
View file prnee tytiatag schuola establkhf a for the perversion of peer 
Catholics. Tod ail know their history pretty welL They were ettab- 
Bahed hrre hi the time of the famine for the pnrpoce of perverting; the 
enOsrea of the poor. They eatabnahrd sdioohi in which cfcvv en*' 
ansa *» *e poor children, and dim fore thajr are reilea .»aan,- and 
they soncbi hi giving ike soap to undermine rfae faith of these ehi 1 - 
iwen, and then-fitis their retlkfon is called aotrseriftn." We nought 
SM» «*e charm h»d bees lone shwe exploded by the tadigaaMatejetv 
Woa nf AnSUe.ni, Whatstr, that after a eareral iaqaky has arose 
aoyht never SiMover that aeinale laataiiee of such dUrepuevhieoeaKUun. 
has reon tainted ont even by their opponents, except one, and that one 
•arawJIr rs years before the famine f ! W« are so one T in ted of the 
*aaMsanod<ar«h> ohaaaa. that we here a liwahj call an Ur. CaBas as 

Srwhttety, taserc, wAse, andwya rt esa tmo was seer a»a» by Bro- 
ts to Roman 1'aJh lie childsen on the terns of their an 
rataret, or, If he wW so call them, proaeiytUln. sehoobj. 



sent at the meeting who was able to r em em ber 
the time when that statute was in force, or whose 
education could have Been in any degree influ- 
enced by it. We can scarcely think, however, 
that there were many present whose education 
was so wretchedly one-sided and limited as to 
have believed the most reverend orator, when he 

hazarded the following nnblusbmg statement; 

w They(the soopers) most be extremely tgmtrmt of all 
history, to assert that the Catholic Church is opposed to 
the progress of knowledge. Look at CathoHe count, im : 
you irf I let KO PENAL -laws AGAINST PaoTBSTANTS tkerr ; 
hat if you look to the history of Ireland, what do you see? 
(Hear, hear.)" ' 

Hear this ye martyrs of the Huguenots, the 
Wsidenses, and countless victims of the 
Spanish Inquisition t Dr. Cullen s history ig- 
nores yon and your pretended sufferings. There 
never were any penal laws in Italy, in France, in 
Spain, or Portugal ! The Madia i were a myth, 
John Hues a fiction, Carnesecchi an impostor ; 
Galileo rewarded by the Roman Catholie Church, 
to prove how zealous the prelates hare always 
been to pronote the cultivation of science aad 
extension of knowledge 1 

"If you refer,*' says Dr. Cullen, "to the history of 
our holy Church—if you refer to the history of Europe, 
you will find that in every age, at every period, the sove- 
reign pontiif, the prelates and leading digniiaries of the 
Catholic Church have been always most solicitous to 
promote the cause of useful knowledge and roster the 
cultivation of science'' (bear, hear). 

With this qualification, Dr. Cullen, that science 
and knowledge should always look one way, and 
submit to be in leading strings to the Church. 
They imposed no penalties, indeed, on those who 
submitted humbly to propagate their opinions 
exclusively "permits* superiorum." The pe- 
nalties, including the last and worst, the dun- 
geon and the faggot, were reserved only for those 
who ventured to shake off their bondage, and 
cultivate science, or promote knowledge in a 
Protestant spirit of freedom and independence ef 
priestly tutelage. Whether science and know- 
ledge will progress better in Austria, now that 
the Church of Rome has got the exclusive con- 
trol of education there, may be well doubted by 
any who do not read history through Dr. Cu Hen's 
eyes, and see the beneficent spirit of his Church, 
even in the massacre, of the Huguenots— or the 
autos daje of Spain 1 

Dr. CttHen proceeds, however, with his address, 
and tries to excite the animosities of his youth- 
ful auditors against the respectable Protestants 
of Dublin, because tbey will not set themselves 
in opposition to the well considered and dignified 
admonitions of the eminent Bishop of Ossory, 
whose letter he refers to, without venturing a 
single remark in refutation of it. 

" But I tell yon," he proceeds, " with whom we should 
be very much displeased— with the retptetable PxatetUutt 
of Dublin, because they suffer themselves to be comp' o- 

mised by so low and degraded a class of persons'' 

(meaning the clergy and laity in connection with the 
Irish Church Mission Society)— (hear, hear, and cheers). 
" Strangers who read the placards about our city must 
thmk that ail the Protestaats of Dublin were engaged 
in calumniating their Catholic neighbours (hear, hear). 
That is not the ca.-e ; but the respectable Protestants of 
Dublin should raite their voices against those touper 
schools (hear, hear). The Protestants of Kilkenny, 
headed by Captain Helsham, a military man, have done 
so. They went to the Protestant bishop, and called upon 
him to discountenance the preaching of nouperhm that 
was being earned on in Kilkenny (hear, hear, and 
cheers)." 

The doctor does not, however, venture to re- 
fer to the nature of the answer the memorialists 
received from that eminent prelate ; and we 
think our readers will agree with us, when they 
read it for themselves, that a more calm, digni- 
fied, and conclusive document never issued from 
his distinguished pen. We leave them to form 
their own judgatent, after its perusal, whether she 
increasing amount of religious alienation and ani- 
naosity of which Lord Carlisle so feelingly com- 
plains, is justly attributable to such men an the 
Laid Bishop of Ossory, and those with whose 



| free agency and aealeus exertions he so calmlyhaft 

I firmly refuses to interfere, or to Dr. Cullen, Mr* 

| J. CHagan, and others, who misrepresent history, 

aad eajuirnniate England in a manner so offensive 

to every lover of eandoar and fair dealing, to say 

nothing of religious truth. 

* — 

Wb record for the amusement of our readers the 
following specimen of the candid criticism and 
Christian charity with which we sometimes are 
favoured, as well is private letters as in a certain 
crass of public journals. Owr attention was first 
attracted to it in an English paper, into which H 
was transcribed from an Irish R. C. journal, bat 
we need not say, with remarks ef a ttsry different 
character, which we refrain from repeating. It 
is at any rate brief and racy ; though perhaps not 
quite so humiliating or hard to bear as if it 
hud simply given a few instances, and prowei 
them: — 

" As the Lord rmteth and His soul detesteth a deeettfbi 
witness that attereth nes, and him that eoweih discord 
among brethren, the author of that infernal vehicle of «pl* 
ritual poison, deceitfuMy called the Catholic Latham, 
must indeed be peculiarly hateful and detestable in the 
sight of God. For he is a most deceitful witness, who inces- 
santly uttereth the most diabolical lies against the Church 
of Christ, which is the pdlar and ground of the trutlv 
Catholics hate it as the devils hate holy water," Ac. 



SUPREMACY. 

TO THB SBITOB. OF THE CATBOUC LAYXAK, 
Bespkcted Sib, — Having replied to some things in tan 
first numbers of the " See of Peter." I now turn to las 
conclusion (Dee. IB, 1856, p. 136. 4c. ), where " we pro- 
ceed," as joa say, "-to the scriptural arguments relied on 
by Boman Catholics as establishing lb* Pope's supremacy j 
and conceiving, as we do, that the final reference of all re- 
ligious questions ntsat be to the written word, apt." Bate 
first, I must express nsy fears that this same " final refer- 
ence'' is likely to be also an endless one, as Jong as the 
written word is dumb, and its sue lease (that is, the 
original sense in which k was first written) lost, to same 
of as, in the lapse of 1800 years. Had yon been alive to 
this you might have paused before making the bold avowal 
u that-it was our Lord's intention to base His whole Church 
an any one »«a, however pre-eminent, would appear ex* 
tiemely improbable, as being inconsistent, in feet, with; 
the whole current of Scripture. Christ Himself is always 
spoken of in Scripture as the rock. St. Paul, dcecsibiaa; 
the heavenly Jerusalem, says, ' The wall had twelve 
foandatioos ;' and that ' Jesus is the chief corner-stone.' * 
Answer— But why not on any one woman? For where is 
the whole current of Scripture in fevonr of investing a 
woman with the spiritual supremacy, or of lodging it in 
the Crown? Secondly, Our Saviour Himself is certainly 
the main rock. Thirdly, St. John there, under theemulesa 
of the heavenly Jerusalem, ia depict ing the glory of the 
saints in heaven, where we grant St. Peter has no sn> 
premacy. and where virtue alone is rewarded. 

II. " So far is it from being the fact that all the fathers 
held such to be the meaning of the passage* in question, 
that there is nothing in Scripture on which there is as> 
much difference of isterpretauioa among tbem. Some 
apply it, apparently at least, to St. Peter personally ; 
others to tha Apostles generally ; a third class, by tar the) 
most numerous and important, including SS. Amoroso, 
Cnrysostom, and Augustine, apply it to the faith which 
Peter had just confessed," &c Answer— ** Such" »b*t? 
Is this an insinuation that the fathers were divided on the 
subject of St. Peter's supremacy ? If so, then your angsv 
meat stands thus — Some of the lathers apply the rock to 
Peter's faith ; but they also, in other places, apply it (as 
will be seen) to his person ; ergo, the fathers denied, or 
were divided on, the supremacy I ! What would Lucks 
or the Archbishop say of logic like this ? If any of the 
ancients understood the rack either of St. Peter's iaith or 
of Christ, tbey must either nave mistaken the liusraL, Of 
have applied it to a easual sense ; as did St. Augustine, 
who applies it sometimes to St Peter : *• Count the priests 
even to St. Peter s see ; mark the succession in that rank 
of lathees ; that is, the rock which the gates of heH do- not 
overcome" (in Psalm. Ixbc, «eet. 4, Tract, xt, in Joan. 
see*. &, at ia Psal. contra part. Donati). Sometimes he 
applies it to Christ. His doubt was caused by his ignor- 
ance af Hebrew; for be supposed "that Cephas was oat 
a primitive noun signify i»g a nick, bat only a derivative* 
as Christian is derived from Christ." This he telle us was 
bis reason, " Because it was not said to Peter, thou art « 
rock, butihou an Peter*" (Lib.!., lietiact. c. 31). Ant 
it is well known that to apply a text to a casual sense is 
not to deny its literal sense. Thus, when at. Jei uaw 
said. " that it was not St. Peter's person, but his faith* 
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